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UNCONSCIOUS  TUITION. 


BY  unconscious  tuition  I  mean  that  part  of  a 
teacher's  work  which  he  does  when  he  seems  not 
to  be  doing  anything  at  his  work  at  all.  It  has  ap- 
peared to  me  that  some  of  the  most  nutritive  and 
effective  functions  of  an  instructor  are  really  per- 
formed while  he  seems  least  to  be  instructing. 
To  apprehend  these  fugitive  and  subtile  forces, 
playing  through  the  business  of  education  with 
such  fine  energy,  and  if  possible  to  bring  them 
within  the  range  of  a  practical  dealing  and  disci- 
pline, is  the  scope  of  my  present  design.  If  the 
topic  should  fail  of  entertainment  or  profit  it  will 
at  least  yield  me  this  negative  advantage,  that  it 
will  not  tempt  me  to  traverse  any  pre-existing 
debate,  or  prejudice,  or  dogma. 

The  central  thought  of  my  doctrine  assumes 
that  the  ultimate  or  total  object  of  the  teacher's 
profession  is  not  the  communication  of  knowl- 
edge ;  or  even,  according  to  the  favorite  modern 
formula,  the  stimulating  of  the  knowing  faculty ', 
if  by  the  knowing  faculty  we  understand  a  fac- 
ulty quite  distinguished  and  separate  from  the 
believing  faculty,  the  sensibility,  and  the  will. 
It  has  been  generally  admitted,  for  a  long  time, 
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that  education  does  not  consist  in  inserting  facts'- 
in  the  pupil's  memory,  like  specimens  in  a  cab- 
inet or  freight  stowed  in  the  hold  of  a  ship. 
But  not  only  must  we  dismiss  those  mechanical 
resemblances  which  liken  the  mind  to  a  store- 
house, a  museum  or  a  library  ;  we  must  also 
carry  our  conception  of  learning  above  the  notion 
of  an  agile  and  adroit  brain.  Education  does  not 
consist  in  provoking  bare  intellectual  dexterity, 
any  more  than  in  presenting  ascertained  truth  to- 
the  intellectual  perceptions  ;  or  in  both  together. 
Education  involves  appeals  to  faith,  to  feeling,, 
to  volition.  The  realm  of  positive  science 
shades  off  on  every  side — not  by  abrupt  transi- 
tion  but  by  imperceptible  gradations — into  the 
realm  of  trust ;  nor  does  science  consult  her 
dignity  more  than  her  modesty  when  she  under- 
takes to  sharpen  the  partition-line  of  hostility  be- 
tween knowledge  and  belief.  So  does  the  true 
training  of  the  mind  involve  an  engagement  of  the 
affections,  including  taste  or  the  sense  of  beauty, 
and  love  or  the  sense  of  good,  both  the  mind's 
freedom  and  its  harmony  being  dependent  on  a 
healthy  heart.  And  so,  again,  the  understand- 
ing and  the  feelings  wait  on  that  brave  executor, 
the  will  ;  and  nobody  can  be  wise  who  leaves  its 
scholarship  neglected. 

In  a  word,  education  is  not  the  training  of  the 
mind  but  the  training  of  the  man.  Being  the 
discipline  of  an  organized  subject,  it  is  organic 
in  its  own  nature.  No  analytical  classification  can 
partition  off  the  elements  of  humanity  like  the 
ingredients  of  a  soil.  Even  of  a  tree  we  cannot 
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rear  a  single  branch  independently  of  the  other, 
unless  we  kill  the  others  back  by  violence. 
One-sidedness  has  been  the  vice  of  all  systems 
of  education  hitherto,  and  every  legitimate  ad- 
vance has  been  an  approach  to  the  recognition 
of  the  unity  and  indivisibility  of  the  educated 
being  as  a  living  and  infinite  soul. 

Let  us  proceed,  on  the  ground  of  this  princi- 
ple, with  our  proper  theme.  My  main  proposi- 
tions arc  these  three  :  1st.  That  there  is  an  edu- 
cating power  issuing  from  the  teacher,  not  by 
voice  or  by  immediate  design,  but  silent  and 
involuntary,  as  indispensable  to  his  true  function 
as  any  element  in  it.  2d.  That  this  unconscious 
tuition  is  yet  no  product  of  caprice,  or  of  acci- 
dent, but  takes  its  quality  from  the  undermost 
substance  of  the  teacher's  character.  And  3d. 
That  as  it  is  an  emanation  flowing  from  the  very 
spirit  of  his  own  life  so  it  is  also  an  influence  act- 
ing insensibly  to  form  the  life  of  the  scholar. 

I.  I  remind  the  teacher  of  a  fact  which  I  pre- 
sume may  have  been  some  time  disclosed  to  him, 
in  his  dealings  with  almost  any  truth  in  its  more 
secret  relations,  viz.,  that  all  true  wisdom  in- 
volves a  certain  something  that  is  inexpressible. 
After  all  you  have  said  about  it,  you  feel  that 
there  is  something  more  ',vhich  you  never  can 
say,  and  there  is  a  frequent  sensation  of  pain  at 
the  inadequacy  of  language  to  shape  and  convey 
— perhaps  also  the  inadequacy  of  the  conceptions 
to  define — that  secret  and  nameless  thought 
which  is  the  delicious  charm  and  crown  of  the 
subject,  as  it  hangs,  in  robes  of  glory,  before 
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your  mind.  Any  cultivated  person,  who  has 
never  been  oppressed  by  this  experience,  must 
be  subject,  I  should  say,  to  dogmatism,  pragma- 
tism, conceit,  or  some  other  belittling  infirmity. 
Where  the  nature  is  rich  and  the  emotions  are 
generous,  there  will  always  be  a  reverential  per- 
ception that  ideas  only  partly  condescend  to  be 
embodied  in  words.  So  it  is  always  found  that 
the  true  effects  of  eloquence  are  where  the  ex- 
pression suggests  a  region  of  thought,  a  dim  vista 
of  imagery,  or  an  oceanic  depth  of  feeling,  be- 
yond what  is  actually  contained  in  the  sentences. 
You  have  to  judge  an  orator  as  much  by  what  he 
leaves  out  as  by  what  he  puts  in.  He  uses 
words  with  the  true  mastery  of  genius  who  not 
only  knows  how  to  say  exactly  and  lucidly,  and 
with  the  fewest  sounds,  the  thing  he  thinks,  but 
how  to  make  what  he  does  say  indicate  that 
diviner  part  of  wisdom  which  must  remain  for- 
ever unsaid.  The  cleanest  rhetorical  directness 
is  united  with  the  strongest  sense  of  mystery. 
You  hear  thoughts,  perfectly  within  the  range  of 
the  understanding,  sublimely  uttered,  and  you 
are  made  aware  of  the  nearness  of  a  world  whose 
thoughts  are  more  sublimely  unuttered.  In- 
stances at  once  occur  in  Shakspeare,  in  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  in  Dante,  and,  more  than  in 
any  other  modern  writer,  I  think,  in  Thomas  De 
Quincy.  So  sings  old  Marlowe  : 

"  If  all  the  pens  that  ever  poets  held 
Had  fed  the  feelings  of  their  masters'  thoughts, 
And  every  sweetness  that  inspired  their  hearts, 
And  minds,  and  muses  on  admired  themes ; 
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If  all  the  heavenly  quintessence  they  'still 
From  their  immortal  flowers  of  poesy, 
Wherein,  as  in  a  mirror,  we  perceive 
The  highest  reaches  of  a  human  wit ; 
If  these  had  made  one  poem's  period, 
And  all  combined  in  beauty's  worthiness, 
Yet  should  there  hover  in  their  restless  heads, 
One  thought,  one  grace,  one  wonder,  at  the  best, 
Which  into  words  no  virtue  can  digest.'1 

Nature  herself  gives  us  a  broad  hint  to  the 
same  purpose.  Just  when  she  discloses  to  our 
admiration  any  of  her  grandest  pictures  or  sculp- 
tures, she  shuts  our  lips  ;  "  My  children,  be  still," 
that  august  schoolmistress  sternly  says  to  us,  the 
moment  she  lifts  the  veil  from  before  any  special 
majesty  or  splendor.  When  we  are  most  moved 
in  any  way  she  thus  prisons  our  souls  in  dumb 
solitude,  and  makes  us  feel  the  utter  helplessness 
of  our  tongues.  If  we  are  presumptuous  enough 
to  talk,  she  secretly  rebukes  our  babbling.  The 
less  imposing  and  lighter  aspects  of  nature  permit 
us  to  be  sociable  ;  but  when  her  diapason-voice 
sounds  our  impertinent  ones  must  cease.  A 
loquacious  company  may  prattle  and  jest  while 
they  float  among  the  winding  straits  of  a  pictur- 
esque harbor,  shut  in  by  the  limitations  of  that 
narrow  scenery  ;  but,  if  they  have  souls  within 
them,  they  will  grow  thoughtful  and  silent  as 
they  sail  out  upon  the  infinite  ocean,  amid  the 
sublime  simplicity  of  the  waves  and  the  sky. 
They  may  chatter  and  laugh  together  in  the  va- 
riegated and  blooming  valley  ;  but  when  they  go 
up  among  the  eternal  hills  of  God,  and  look  off 
from  those  solemn  pillars  of  his  heaven,  an  in  vis- 
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ible  hand  will  seem  to  draw  them  apart  from  one 
another,  inspiring  them  with  a  wonder  that  no- 
tongue  can  articulate.  They  may  gossip  in  gar- 
dens of  sunshine,  but  one  roll  of  celestial  thunder 
hushes  them. 

I  am  not  pretending  that  in  the  ordinary  pro- 
cesses of  juvenile  instruction  one  often  arrives  >at 
any  such  impressive  expansion  of  thought,  or  any 
such  intensity  of  feeling.  Of  course  a  class  in 
spelling,  a  recitation  in  arithmetic,  the  grammat- 
ical corrections  in  an  exercise  in  composition,  the 
daily  discipline  of  three-score  boys  and  girls,  will 
seldom  raise  those  vast  and  reverential  senti- 
ments. My  purpose  here  is  simply  to  show  that 
some  of  the  deepest  and  most  powerful  impres- 
sions are  made  on  our  minds,  independently  of 
any  spoken  or  written  words,  by  influences,  by 
signs,  by  associations,  beyond  any  speech.  And 
this  point  lies  close  to  my  argument.  You  know 
the  remark  they  used  to  make  about  Lord  Chat- 
ham ;  that  everybody  felt  there  was  something 
finer  in  the  man  than  any  thing  he  ever  said.  We 
are  taught,  and  we  teach,  by  something  about  us- 
that  never  goes  into  language  at  all.  I  believe 
that  often  this  is  the  very  highest  kind  of  teach- 
ing, most  charged  with  moral  power,  most  apt  to- 
go  down  among  the  secret  springs  of  conduct, 
most  effectual  for  vital  issues,  for  the  very  reason 
that  it  is  spiritual  in  its  character,  noiseless  in 
its  pretensions,  and  constant  in  its  operation. 

Besides,  I  do  undertake  to  say,  only  by  the 
way,  that  in  the  teacher's  profession,  as  in  every 
other,  we  are  not  to  judge  of  the  possibilities  or 
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the  limitations  of  the  calling  by  its  common 
aspects  or  its  every-day  repetition  of  task-work. 
I  protest  against  the  superficial  and  insulting 
opinion  that  in  the  education  of  children  there 
is  no  room  for  the  loftiest  intellectual  enterprise, 
and  no  contact  with  divine  and  inexpressible 
wonders.  Any  teacher  that  so  judges  his  voca- 
tion by  its  details  belittles  it.  The  school -room, 
no  less  than  the  laboratory,  the  studio,  or  the 
church  itself,  opens  upward  into  God's  bound- 
less heaven.  Each  of  the  sciences  has  moral  re- 
lations, and  terminates  in  spiritual  mystery. 
And  when  you  awaken  a  feeling  of  that  great 
truth  in  your  pupil  by  the  veneration,  the  ear- 
nestness and  the  magnetic  devotion  of  your  own 
mind,  you  have  done  him  a  service  no  less  es- 
sential to  the  completeness  of  his  education  than 
when  you  have  informed  his  understanding  of 
certain  scientific  facts.  Arithmetic,  for  instance^ 
ascends  into  astronomy,  and  there  you  are  intro- 
duced to  laws  of  quantity  which  make  the  uni- 
verse their  diagram,  to  the  intellectual  magnitudes 
of  La  Place  and  Newton,  to  the  unsearchable 
empire  of  that  religion  which  feels  after  the  God 
of  Arcturus  and  the  Pleiades.  The  rules  of 
grammar  are  only  intelligible  formularies  that  lie 
on  the  outmost  boundary  of  an  inexhaustible- 
study.  And  the  government  of  your  pupils,, 
what  is  it  but  the  faint  and  erring  endeavor  to- 
transfer  into  that  little  kingdom  you  administer 
the  justice  and  the  love  which  are  the  everlasting 
attributes  of  the  Almighty  himself,  applying 
them  even  here  to  immortal  souls  ?  Let  us  not 
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wrong  the  dignity  of  such  an  employment  by 
denying  its  connection  with  things  unspeakable. 

I  return,  however,  to  the  direct  path  of  my 
subject.  And  while  I  maintain  that  the  scholar 
ought  by  all  means  to  learn,  from  the  sympathies 
of  the  teacher 's  spirit,  that  every  study  he  fol- 
lows is  intertwined  with  moral  obligations  and  is 
related  to  a  divine  source,  in  ways  which  no 
text-book  does  or  can  lay  down,  I  proceed  to 
more  specific  statements.  It  is  not  in  respect  to 
particular  branches  of  instruction  but  in  respect 
to  what  we  may  call  the  moral  power  of  the  teach- 
tr's  own  person,  as  something  indeed  in  which 
the  right  action  and  the  best  success  of  all  kinds 
of  instruction  are  bound  up,  that  I  affirm  the 
necessity  of  this  unspoken  and  unconscious  influ- 
ence. 

If  we  enter  successively  a  number  of  school- 
rooms we  shall  probably  discover  a  contrast 
something  like  this.  In  one  we  shall  see  a  pre- 
siding presence  which  it  will  puzzle  us  at  first 
sight  to  analyze  or  to  explain.  Looking  at  the 
master's  movements — I  use  the  masculine  term 
only  for  convenience — the  first  quality  that  strikes 
us  is  the  absence  of  all  effort.  Every  thing  seems 
to  be  done  with  an  ease  which  gives  an  impres- 
sion of  spontaneous  and  natural  energy  ;  for, 
after  all,  it  is  energy.  The  repose  is  totally  un- 
like indolence.  The  ease  of  manner  has  no 
shuffling  and  no  lounging  in  it.  There  is  all  the 
vitality  and  vigor  of  inward  determination.  The 
•dignity  is  at  the  farthest  possible  remove  from 
Indifference  or  carelessness.  It  is  told  of  Hercu- 
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les,  god  of  real  force,  that  "  whether  he  stood, 
or  walked,  or  sat,  or  whatever  thing  he  did,  he 
conquered. ' '  This  teacher  accomplishes  his  ends 
with  singular  precision.  He  speaks  less  than  is 
common,  and  with  less  pretension  when  he  does 
speak  ;  yet  his  idea  is  conveyed  and  caught, 
and  his  will  is  promptly  done.  When  he  arrives, 
order  begins.  When  he  addresses  an  individual 
or  a  class  attention  comes,  and  not  as  if  it  were 
extorted  by  fear,  or  even  paid  by  conscience  as  a 
duty,  but  cordially.  Nobody  seems  to  be  look- 
ing at  him  particularly,  yet  he  is  felt  to  be  there, 
through  the  whole  place.  He  does  not  seem  to 
be  attempting  anything,  elaborately,  with  any- 
body, yet  the  business  is  done,  and  done  remark- 
ably, well.  The  three-fold  office  of  school -keep- 
ing, even  according  to  the  popular  standard,  is 
achieved  without  friction  and  without  failure. 
Authority  is  secured,  intellectual  activity  is  stim- 
ulated, knowledge  is  got  with  a  hearty  zeal. 

Over  against  this  style  of  teacher  we  find  an- 
other. He  is  the  incarnation  of  painful  and  la- 
borious striving.  He  is  a  conscious  perturba- 
tion ;  a  principled  paroxysm  ;  an  embodied  flut- 
ter ;  an  honest  human  hurly-burly.  In  his  pres- 
ent intention  he  is  just  as  sincere  as  the  other. 
Indeed  he  tries  so  hard  that  by  one  of  the  com- 
mon perversions  of  human  nature  his  pupils  ap- 
pear to  have  made  up  their  minds  to  see  to  it 
that  he  shall  try  harder  yet,  and  not  succeed 
after  all.  So  he  talks  much,  and  the  multiplica- 
tion of  words  only  hinders  the  multiplication 
of  integers  and  fractions,  enfeebles  his  gov- 
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eminent  and  beclouds  the  recitation.  His  ex- 
postulations roll  over  the  boys*  consciences  like 
obliquely-shot  bullets  over  the  ice  ;  and  his  ges- 
tures illustrate  nothing  but  personal  impotency 
and  despair. 

How  shall  we  account  for  this  contrast  1  Ob- 
viously there  is  some  cause  at  work  in  each  case 
other  than  the  direct  purpose,  the  conscious  en- 
deavor,  the  mental  attainments,  or  the  spoken 
sentiments.  Ask  the  calm  teacher — him  who  is 
the  true  master — master-workman,  master  of  his 
place  and  business — ask  him  the  secret  of  his 
strength,  and  he  would  be  exceedingly  perplexed 
to  define  it.  Tell  the  feverish  one  that  his  rest- 
lessness is  his  weakness,  and  he  will  not  be  able 
to  apply  an  immediate  correction.  What  are  we 
obliged  to  conclude,  then,  but  that,  in  each  of 
"these  instances,  there  is  going  on  an  unconscious 
development  of  a  certain  internal  character  or 
quality  of  manhood  which  has  been  accumulating 
through  previous  habits,  and  which  is  now  acting 
as  a  positive,  formative  and  mighty  force  in  mak- 
ing these  boys  and  girls  into  the  men  and  women 
they  are  to  be  ?  And  it  acts  both  on  the  intel- 
"lectual  nature  and  the  moral  ;  for  it  advances  or 
dissipates  their  studies,  while  it  more  powerfully 
affects  the  substance  and  tendencies  of  character. 

Now  there  are  different  organs  in  our  human 
structure  which  serve  as  media  for  expressing  and 
'Carrying  on  this  unspoken  and  unconscious  influ- 
ence, so  that  it  shall  represent  exactly  what  we 
are.  That  is,  to  atone  for  the  defects  of  lan- 
guage, and  moreover,  to  forestall  any  vicious 
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attempts  we  might  make  at  deception,  the  Crea- 
tor has  established  certain  signs  of  his  own  which 
shall  reveal,  in  spite  of  our  will,  the  moral  secret. 
One  of  these  is  the  temper  ;  or,  rather,  that 
system  of  nervous  net-work,  by  which  temper 
telegraphs  its  inward  changes  to  the  out- 
ward world.  The  temper  itself,  in  fact,  is  one 
of  the  ingredients  in  our  composition  most  in- 
dependent of  immediate  and  voluntary  control. 
Control  over  it  is  gained  by  the  will  only  through 
long  and  patient  discipline  ;  and  so  it  is  an 
effectual  revealer  of  our  real  stuff.  It  acts  so 
suddenly,  that  deliberation  has  not  time  to  dictate 
its  behavior  ;  and,  like  other  tell-tales,  it  is  so 
much  in  a  hurry  that  an  after-thought  fails  to 
-overtake  the  first  message.  It  lets  the  hidden 
man  out  and  pulls  off  his  mask.  This  temper  is 
•doing  its  brisk  publishing  business  in  every 
school-house.  No  day  suspends  its  infallible 
bulletins,  issued  through  all  manner  of  impulsive 
movements  and  decisions.  Every  pupil  reads 
them,  for  there  is  no  cheating  those  penetrating 
eyes.  He  may  not  stop  to  scrutinize  or  even 
state  to  himself  his  impression  ;  but  he  takes  it  ; 
it  enters  into  him  ;  it  becomes  a  part  of  himself. 
By  the  balm  or  the  irritation,  by  the  sweetness 
•or  the  sourness,  by  his  tacit  admiration  or  his 
ugly  resistance,  he  is  being  fashioned  under  that 
ceaseless  ministry.  It  is  either  the  dew  of  genial 
skies  enriching  him,  or  it  is  the  continual  drop- 
ping of  a  very  rainy  day,  which  Solomon  himself 
compares  to  a  u  contentious  woman/'  though  he 
probably  had  not  across  "  school  ma'am"  in  his 
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mind.  Nor  are  these  formative  phases  of  temper 
confined  to  the  two  extremes  commonly  suggested, 
of  anger  and  amiability.  They  run  through  an 
endless  variety  of  delicate  intermediate  shadings. 
They  partake  of  the  whole  circle  of  dispositions. 
They  are  as  many  as  the  degrees  of  virtue  and 
vice,  honor  and  shame.  Every  teacher  moves 
through  his  school  and  conducts  his  exercises,  a 
perpetual  and  visible  representation  to  all  under 
him  of  some  sort  of  temper.  When  he  least 
thinks  it,  the  influence  keeps  going  out.  The 
sharpest  self-inspection  will  scarcely  inform  him, 
moment  by  moment,  what  it  is  ;  but  his  whole 
value  as  a  guide  and  companion  to  the  young  is 
determined  by  it  ;  his  whole  work  is  colored  by 
it.  Penalties  imposed  in  passion  are  proverbially 
the  seeds  of  fresh  rebellions,  and  the  relative  im- 
pressions of  milder  moods  are  no  less  certain. 
Whatever  temper  you  have  suffered  to  grow  up 
in  the  gradual  habit  of  years,  that  will  get  a  daily 
revelation  over  your  desk  as  visible  as  any  map 
on  the  walls. 

Another  instrument  of  this  unconscious  tuition 
is  the  human  face.  There  is  something  very 
affecting  in  the  simple  and  solemn  earnestness 
with  which  children  look  into  their  elders'  faces. 
They  know  by  an  instinct  that  they  shall  find 
there  an  unmistakable  signal  of  what  they  have 
to  expect.  It  is  as  if  the  Maker  had  set  up  that 
open  dial  of  muscle  and  fiber,  color  and  form,  eye 
and  mouth,  to  mock  all  schemes  of  concealment, 
and  decree  a  certain  amount  of  mutual  acquaint- 
ance between  all  persons,  as  the  basis  of  confi. 
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dence  or  suspicion.  All  the  vital  spirits  of  brain 
and  blood  are  ever  sending  their  swift  demon- 
strations to  that  public  indicator.  It  is  the  un- 
guarded rendezvous  of  all  the  imponderable  cour- 
iers of  the  heart.  It  is  the  public  playground 
of  all  the  fairies  or  imps  of  passion.  If  you 
come  before  your  pupils,  after  dinner,  your 
countenance  gross  and  stupid  with  animal  excess, 
do  you  suppose  the  school  will  not  instinctively 
feel  the  sensual  oppression,  and  know  Silenus  by 
his  looks  ?  A  teacher  has  only  partially  compre- 
hended the  familiar  powers  of  his  place  who  has 
left  out  the  lessons  of  his  own  countenance. 
There  is  a  perpetual  picture  which  his  pupils 
study  as-  unconsciously  as  he  exhibits  it.  His 
plans  will  miscarry  if  he  expects  a  genial  and 
nourishing  session  when  he  enters  with  a  face 
blacker  than  the  blackboard.  And  very  often 
he  may  fail  entirely  to  account  for  a  season  of 
rapid  and  sympathetic  progress,  which  was  really 
due  to  the  bright  interpretations  and  conciliatory 
overtures  glancing  unconsciously  from  his  eyes, 
or  subtly  interwoven  in  the  lines  of  frankness  and 
good-will  about  his  lips.  The  eye  itself  alone, 
in  its  regal  power  and  port,  is  the  born  prince  of 
a  school-room.  He  answers  a  score  of  questions, 
or  anticipates  them,  by  a  glance.  "  The  human 
countenance,"  it  has  been  said,  u  is  the  painted 
stage  and  natural  robing-room  of  the  soul.  It  is 
no  single  dress,  but  wardrobes  of  costumes  in- 
numerable. Our  seven  ages  have  their  liveries 
there,  of  every  dye  and  cut,  from  the  cradle  to 
the  bier  ;  ruddy  cheeks,  merry  dimples,  and  plump 
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stuffing  for  youth  ;  line  and  furrow  for  many- 
thoughted  age  ;  carnation  for  the  bridal  morn- 
ing,  and  heavenlier  paleness  for  the  new-found 
mother.  All  the  legions  of  desires  and  hopes 
have  uniforms  and  badges  there  at  hand.  It  is 
the  loom  where  the  inner  man  weaves,  on  the  in- 
stant, the  garment  of  his  mood,  to  dissolve  again 
into  current  life  when  the  hour  is  past.  There 
it  is  that  love  puts  on  its  celestial  rosy  red  ; 
there  lovely  shame  blushes  and  mean  shame  looks 
earthy  ;  there  hatred  contracts  its  wicked  white  ; 
there  jealousy  picks  from  its  own  drawer  its 
bodice  of  settled  green  ;  there  anger  clothes  it- 
self in  black,  and  despair  in  the  grayness  of  the 
dead  ;  there  hypocrisy  plunders  the  rest,  and 
takes  all  their  dresses  by  turns  ;  sorrow  and  pen- 
itence, too,  have  sackcloth  there  ;  and  genius  and 
inspiration,  in  immortal  hours,  encinctured  there 
with  the  unsought  halo,  stand  forth  in  the  su- 
premacy of  light." 

What  then  ?  Can  a  man  look  otherwise  than 
nature  made  him  to  look  ?  Can  he  reconstruct 
his  features  ?  Can  he  resolve  his  face  into 
beauty  by  a  purpose  ?  I  reply,  nature  made  his 
countenance  to  reflect  the  spirit  of  his  life.  It 
is  a  common  maxim  that  some  faces,  plainest  by 
the  rules  of  classic  symmetry,  are  noble  with 
moral  dignity  and  radiant  with  spiritual  light. 
The  faces  we  love  to  look  at  over  and  over  again 
must  be  the  really  beautiful  faces,  and  these  are 
the  faces  of  lovely  persons,  no  matter  about  your 
Juno  or  Apollo.  Said  Chrysostom,  speaking  of 
Bishop  Flavian,  who  had  gone  to  intercede  with 
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the  Emperor  for  the  rebellious  citizens  of  Anti- 
och,  "  The  countenance  of  holy  men  is  full  of 
spiritual  power. '  '  This  kind  of  beauty,  the  only 
real  kind,  is  producible.  The  soul,  such  as  it  is, 
will  shine  through.  But  the  completeness  of 
that  transformed  expression  will  be  seen  only 
where  the  long  patience  of  self-control,  and  the 
holiest  sincerity  of  love,  and  the  slow  triumph 
of  unselfish  principle,  have  wrought  their  interior 
work,  molding  the  inner  man  into  a  nobleness 
that  the  outward  shape  may  honestly  image. 

Another  of  these  unconscious  educatory  forces 
is  the  voice  ;  the  most  evanescent  and  fugitive 
.of  things,  yet  the  most  reliable  as  a  revealer  of 
moral  secrets.  The  voice,  I  mean,  now,  not  as 
^n  articulate  medium  of  thought — that  would  be 
its  conscious  function,  and  that  we  here  expressly 
-set  aside — but  the  voice  as  a  simple  sound,  irre- 
spective of  syllables,  and  by  its  quality  and  vol. 
ume,  by  tone,  modulation,  wave  and  cadence, 
disclosing  a  disposition  in  the  heart.  It  must 
"have  occurred  to  us  all,  how  brave  and  long-con- 
tinued and  sore  struggles  of  right  with  wrong  in 
the  conscience,  the  secret  conflict  of  heaven  with 
hell,  Ormuzd  with  Ahriman  in  the  bosom,  may 
have  been  the  needful  preparation  that  gave  one 
note  of  the  voice,  apparently  falling  as  the  most 
careless  of  acts,  its  sweet,  celestial  accent.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  unexplained  reason  why 
,some  persons  remain  strangely  repulsive  to  us  in 
spite  of  our  resolute  efforts  to  overcome  the  aver- 
sion may  be  owing  to  some  uncongenial  quality 
.betokened  only  in  the  tones  of  the  voice.  And  it  is 
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familiar  how  the  magic  of  a  euphony,  made  mu- 
sical and  gracious  by  pity  and  love,  wins  wonderful 
convictions.  I  remember  hearing  a  thoughtful  per- 
son, of  fine  moral  intuitions,  who  had  been  a 
little  tormented  by  the  eccentricities  of  a  man  of 
genius,  say  that  all  his  annoyances  vanished  be- 
fore the  marvelously  affecting  pathos  with  which 
this  odd  visitor  spoke  the  single  word  Good- 
night. We  all  remember  the  story  of  our  phil- 
anthropic countrywoman  quieting  the  rage  of  a 
maniac  by  her  tones.  Elizabeth  Fry  used  to  do 
the  same  thing  at  Newgate.  What  we  only 
need  to  remember  is  that  into  these  unpremedi- 
tated sounds  goes  the  moral  coloring  of  a  charac- 
ter compacted  in  the  deliberate  formation  of 
years.  And  if  we  would  breathe  magnanimity, 
we  must  be,  we  must  have  been,  magnanimous.- 

Still  another  of  the  silent  but  formative  agen- 
cies in  education  is  that  combination  of  physical 
signs  and  motions  which  we  designate  in  the  ag- 
gregate as  manners.  Some  one  has  said,  "  A 
beautiful  form  is  better  than  a  beautiful  face  ;  but 
a  beautiful  behavior  is  better  than  a  beautiful 
form.  It  is  the  finest  of  the  fine  arts.  It  abol- 
ishes all  considerations  of  magnitude,  and 
equals  the  majesty  of  the  world. "  A  treatise 
that  should  philosophically  exhibit  the  relative 
proportion  of  text-books  and  mere  manners,  in 
their  effects  on  the  whole  being  of  a  pupil,  would 
probably  offer  matter  for  surprise  and  for  use. 
It  was  said  that  an  experienced  observer  could 
tell,  in  Parliament,  of  a  morning,  which  way  the 
ministerial  wind  blew,  by  noticing  how  Sir  Rob- 
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ert  Peel  threw  open  the  collar  of  his  coat. 
Manners  are  a  compound  of  form  and  spirit — spirit 
acted  into  form.  The  reason  that  the  manner  is 
so  often  spiritless  and  unmeaning  is  that  the  per- 
son does  not  contain  soul  enough  to  inform  and 
carry  off  the  body.  There  is  a  struggle  between 
the  liberty  of  the  heart  and  the  resistance  of  the 
machine,  resulting  in  awkwardness  whenever  the 
latter  gets  the  advantage.  The  reason  a  person 's 
manner  is  formal  is  that  his  sluggish  imitation  of 
what  he  has  seen,  or  else  a  false  and  selfish  am- 
bition, comes  in  between  his  nature  and  his  ac- 
tion, to  disturb  the  harmony  and  overbear  a  real 
grace  with  a  vicious  ornament.  The  young,  quite 
as  readily  as  the  old,  detect  a  sensible  and  kind 
and  high-hearted  nature,  or  its  opposite,  through 
this  visible  system  of  characters,  but  they  draw 
their  conclusion  without  knowing  any  such  pro- 
cess, as  unconsciously  as  the  manner  itself  is 
worn.  The  effect  takes  place  both  on  the  intel- 
lectual faculties  and  the  affections  ;  for  very  fine 
manners  are  able  to  quicken  and  sharpen  the 
play  of  thought,  making  conversation  more  bril- 
liant because  'the  conceptions  are  livelier. 
D'Aguesseau  says  of  Fenelon,  that  the  charm  of 
his  manner  and  a  certain  indescribable  expres- 
sion made  his  hearers  fancy  that  instead  of 
mastering  the  sciences  he  discoursed  upon,  he 
had  invented  them. 

Manners  also  react  upon  the  mind  that  pro- 
duces them,  just  as  they  themselves  are  reacted 
upon  by  the  dress  in  which  they  appear.  It  used 
to  be  a  saying  among  the  old-school  gentlemen 
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and  ladies,  that  a  courtly  bow  could  not  be  made 
without  a  handsome  stocking  and  slipper.  Then 
there  is  a  connection  more  sacred  still  between 
the  manners  and  the  affections.  They  act  mag- 
ically on  the  springs  of  feeling.  They  teach  us 
love  and  hate,  indifference  and  zeal.  They  are 
the  ever-present  sculpture-gallery.  The  spinal 
chord  is  a  telegraphic  wire  with  a  hundred  ends. 
But  whoever  imagines  legitimate  manners  can  be 
taken  up  and  laid  aside,  put  on  and  off,  for  the 
moment,  has  missed  their  deepest  law.  Doubt- 
less there  are  artificial  manners,  but  only  in  arti- 
ficial persons.  A  French  dancing-master,  a 
Monsieur  Turveydrop,  can  manufacture  a  deport- 
ment for  you,  and  you  can  wear  it,  but  not  till 
your  mind  has  condescended  to  the  Turveydrop 
level,  and  then  the  deportment  only  faithfully 
indicates  the  character  again.  A  noble  and  at- 
tractive every-day  bearing  comes  of  goodness,  of 
sincerity,  of  refinement.  And  these  are  bred  in 
years,  not  moments.  The  principle  that  rules 
your  life  is  the  sure  posture-master.  Sir  Phillip 
Sydney  was  the  pattern  to  all  England  of  a  per- 
fect gentleman,  but  then  he  was  the  hero  that, 
on  the  field  of  Zutphen,  pushed  away  the  cup  of 
cold  water  from  his  own  fevered  and  parching 
lips,  and  held  it  out  to  the  dying  soldier  at  his 
side  !  If  lofty  sentiments  habitually  make  their 
home  in  the  heart,  they  will  beget  not  perhaps  a 
factitious  and  finical  drawing-room  etiquette  but 
the  breeding  of  a  genuine  and  more  royal  gen- 
tility, to  which  no  simple,  no  young  heart  will 
refuse  its  homage.  Children  are  not  educated 
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till  they  catch  the  charm  that  makes  a  gentleman 
or  lady.  A  coarse  and  slovenly  teacher,  a  vulgar 
and  boorish  presence,  munching  apples  or  chest- 
nuts at  recitations  like  a  squirrel,  pocketing  his 
hands  like  a  mummy,  projecting  his  heels 
nearer  the  firmament  than  his  skull,  like  a  cir- 
cus clown,  and  dispensing  American  saliva,  in- 
flicts  a  wrong  on  the  school-room  for  which  no 
scientific  attainments  are  an  offset.  An  educator 
that  despises  the  resources  hid  in  his  personal 
carriage  deserves,  on  the  principle  of  Sweden- 
borg's  retributions,  similia  similibus,  or  "  like 
deserves  like, "  to  be  passed  through  a  pandemo- 
nium of  "  roughs"  at  the  Five  Points. 

I  have  thus  specified  some  of  the  palpable 
channels  through  which  the  stream  of  this  un- 
conscious influence  flows.  After  all,  however, 
there  is  a  total  impression  going  out  from  char- 
acter, through  the  entire  person,  which  we  can- 
not wholly  comprehend  under  any  terms,  or 
grasp  in  any  analysis.  We  now  and  then  meet 
a  person  who,  we  cannot  tell  how,  by  the  mere 
magnetism  of  his  being,  kindles  our  enthusiasm 
and  liberates  our  faculties.  History  tells  of  per- 
sons whose  presence,  by  virtue  of  a  secret  pure- 
ness  of  essence,  was  aromatic  to  the  senses.  I 
have  been,  told  by  a  Chippewa  Indian,  that  the 
men  of  his  own  tribe  and  those  of  the  Sioux,  be- 
tween whom  there  has  been  a  deadly  feud  for 
generations,  although  their  forms  and  features 
and  dress  are  not  at  all  distinguishable,  yet  rec- 
ognize one  another  for  enemies  at  the  greatest 
distance,  selecting  foe  from  friend  with  the  in- 
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fallible  precision  of  a  savage  instinct.  "  Each 
faculty, "  it  is  written,  * '  and  each  fixed  opinion, 
spaces  the  body  to  suit  its  own  play  ;  whence 
sects  and  parties  wear  their  bodies  for  liveries, 
and  are  dry  or  juicy,  liberal  or  stinted,  sensual 
or  spirited,  according  to  the  openness  that  their 
tenets  put  into  their  lungs,  and  their  lungs  into 
their  frames. ' ' 

A  very  competent  critic,  Mrs.  Jameson,  speaks 
thus  of  the  "  Life  and  Letters  of  Dr.  Arnold/' 
the  great  educational  chief  of  modern  times  : 
* '  I  never  read  a  book  of  the  kind  with  a  more 
harmonious  sense  of  pleasure  and  approbation. 
Page  after  page,  the  mind  which  was  unfolded 
before  me  seemed  to  be  a  brother's  mind — the 
spirit  a  kindred  spirit.  It  was  the  improved, 
the  elevated,  the  enlarged,  the  enriched,  the 
every  way  superior  reflection  of  my  own  intelli- 
gence, but  it  was  certainly  that.  I  felt  it  so 
from  beginning  to  end.  Exactly  the  reverse  was 
the  feeling  with  which  I  laid  down  the  '  Life  and 
Letters  of  Southey. '  I  was  instructed,  amused, 
interested  ;  I  profited  and  admired,  but  with  the 
man  Southey  I  had  no  sympathies  ;  my  mind 
stood  off  from  his  ;  the  poetic  intellect  attracted, 
the  material  of  the  character  repelled  me.  I 
liked  the  embroidery,  but  the  texture  was  repug- 
nant." And  that  impression  is  as  much  more 
practical  and  efficient  in  the  school-room  than 
elsewhere,  by  as  much  as  the  place  is  more 
circumscribed  and  simple,  more  subject  to  unity 
and  system,  the  insight  of  the  observers  more  un- 
sophisticated and  their  age  more  plastic.  It  is 
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the  impression  which  is  the  moral  resultant  of 
all  that  the  teacher  has  grown  up  to  be — the  per- 
petually overflowing  animus  or  spirit  of  the  sum 
total  of  his  manhood,  weak  or  strong,  sound  or 
corrupt,  candid  or  ^crafty,  generous  or  mean, 
sterling  or  counterfeit,  heathen  or  Christian. 

Nor  need  it  cast  any  suspicion  on  this  doctrine 
that  it  implies  a  power  acting  which  we  can  not 
shut  up  into  definitions  ;  certainly  not  as  long  as 
we  are  born  out  of  one  indefinable  mystery  and 
die  into  another.  It  is  a  property  of  man,  no 
less  than  of  even  material  things,  that  he  carries 
along  with  him  more  than  can  be  measured  by 
his  literal  dimensions.  Why,  there  is  not  a 
flower  in  all  God's  gardens  but  suggests  more 
meaning  to  the  heart  than  Linnaeus  himself  could 
extract  from  its  calyx  by  botanic  manipulations. 
The  graceful  outline  of  mountains,  the  splendor 
of  planets,  the  shimmer  that  hangs  over  the 
curved  sea  in  a  summer  noon,  the  awfulness  of 
midnight,  are  far  more  to  us  than  any  reporter 
can  describe.  The  commonest  objects  take  on 
attributes  and  exert  a  power  not  at  all  accounted 
for  by  their  matter  or  visible  uses.  The  house 
where  I  was  born  says  something  to  me,  and  I 
thank  Him  who  dwells  in  a  house  not  made  with 
hands,  inhabiting  eternity,  for  it — something 
which  can  not  be  interpreted  by  the  wood  and 
iron  and  mortar  and  clay  that  compose  the  struc- 
ture, nor  yet  by  the  proportions  into  which 
architecture  has  fashioned  them.  Its  language 
is  eloquent  with  the  immaterial  voice,  "  the 
unwritten  poetry,"  and  the  fleeting  images  that 
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cluster  about  those  lyric  names,  Childhood  and 
Home.  The  Bible  that  your  mother  gave  you 
borrows  its  beauty  from  no  book-maker's  art  ; 
and  before  you  open  its  leaves  to  read,  it  has 
sent  in  a  mystic  message  upon  your  soul.  There 
are  household  hymns,  divine  parables,  inspired 
prophecies,  half  whose  value  consists  not  in  what 
they  literally  or  purposely  disclose  but  in  what 
they  intimate  by  association.  Shall  we  hesitate 
to  ascribe  a  richer  measure  of  the  same  kind  of 
influence  to  him  who  is  animated  by  a  living 
spirit,  and  to  own  a  virtue  going  out  from  him, 
the  unconscious  revelation  of  his  acquired  and 
inward  character  ? 

There  is  one  kind  of  education,  too,  which  has 
never  yet  perhaps  had  exact  justice  done  it  under 
any  system,  which  must  be  carried  forward  by 
this  indirect  and  pictorial  method.  I  mean  the 
imagination  ;  that  genial,  benignant,  Divinely- 
given  faculty.  By  express  tuition  you  can  do 
almost  nothing  for  it,  and  what  you  do  you  will 
be  likely  to  do  wrong.  But  unconscious  forces 
within  you  will  stimulate  it.  And  how  richly  it 
rewards  such  nurture  !  I  doubt  whether  there  is 
any  department  of  even  material  prosperity  that 
does  not  stand  somehow  indebted  either  for  im- 
pulse, or  courage,  or  adorning,  to  the  imagina- 
tion, and  whether  there  is  any  kind  of  work  that 
reaches  its  highest  perfection  without  some  of  its 
wonders  and  pictures.  Not  a  mechanic's  bench 
or  farmer's  home,  but  imagination  has  touched 
it,  transfigured  it,  blessed  it  with  her  wand. 
Still ingfleet,  I  know,  calls  the  imagination,  "a 
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shop  of  shadows,"  but  it  has  brightened  more 
shops  than  it  has  shaded  ;  and  Stillingfleet  is  not 
the  only  preacher  that  has  reviled  the  source  of 
much  of  his  own  power.  Imagination  acts  through 
association,  through  form  and  motion,  through 
glances,  through  what  is  most  human  in  our  hu- 
manity. It  is  the  aureola  of  common  life  and 
the  morning  light  of  hope.  How  many  burdens 
it  has  eased,  how  many  threatening  calamities  it 
disarms,  how  many  clouds  it  tips  with  gold,  how 
much  homely  drudgery  it  clothes  in  garments  of 
splendor  !  Hunt's  lines  are  true  as  beautiful,  m- 
their  condensed  significance,  and  suit  my  pur- 
pose  as  exactly  as  if  they  were  written  for  it  : 

"  Fancy's  the  wealth  of  wealth,  the  toiler's  hope, 
The  poor  man's  piecer-out,  the  art  of  nature, 
Painting  her  landscapes  twice  ;  the  spirit  of  fact,- 
As  matter  is  the  body,  the  pure  gift 
Of  Heaven  to  poet  and  to  child  ;  which  he 
Who  retains  most  in  manhood,  being  a  man 
In  all  things  fitting  else,  is  most  a  man, 
Because  he  wants  no  human  faculty, 
Nor  loses  one  sweet  taste  of  the  sweet  world." 

Then  I  think  of  the  dull,  stupid  scholars  in  every 
school  ;  the  poor  brains  that  text-books  torment ; 
the  sad,  pitiable  dunderheads,  with  capacity 
enough  for  action  perhaps  by-and-by,  but  dis- 
mally puzzled  for  the  present  by  these  mysteries 
of  geography  and  fractions.  What  a  jubilee  to 
them  is  the  day  they  find  an  animated  and  vital 
teacher,  who  teaches  by  all  the  looks  and  mo- 
tions and  heart-beats  and  spirit  of  him,  as  well 
as  by  those  dreary  problems  and  ghastly  pages. 
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There  is  no  grade  of  intellect  that  this  highest 
learning  of  the  soul  does  not  reach,  and  so  it  is 
a  kind  of  impartial  gospel,  uplifting  '  i  glad  tid- 
ings" to  encourage  despair  itself. 

It  helps,  negatively,  to  the  same  conclusion, 
that  no  moral  influence  that  is  put  forth,  as 
by  deliberate  contrivance  to  put  it  forth,  avails 
much.  It  seems  as  if  to  go  about  in  cool  blood 
to  undertake  an  influence — to  get  it  up  and 
spend  it,  forfeited  the  privilege,  like  getting  up 
sympathy  by  a  conspiracy,  or  falling  in  love  by 
a  prospectus.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  man  becom- 
ing influential  by  saying  :  u  Go  to,  now,  I  propose 
to  be  influential  ?"  Something  about  this  great 
sympathetic  force  requires  that  it  should  be,  in 
a  sense,  indirect  and  unconscious,  in  order  that 
it  be  valid.  There  is  a  providential  necessity  that 
it  be  got  by  preliminary  accretions  of  merit,  and 
be  distributed  because  it  can  not  be  helped,  or 
rather  distribute  itself.  We  all  hate,  with  a 
wholesome  sort  of  disgust,  the  canting  formalist 
who  approaches  us  with  the  unctuous  advertise- 
ment that  he  intends  to  operate  on  us  with  sanc- 
tifying manners,  like  the  pattern  young  man  who 
offered,  in  the  newspaper,  to  go  into  a  family 
where  his  influence  would  pay  his  board.  No- 
body discerns  this  assumption  of  character  sooner 
than  boys  and  girls.  Matters  of  mere  technical 
information  may  be  legitimately  conveyed  by 
almost  any  tongue,  but  to  exercise  the  power  of 
character,  a  character  must  have  been  earned. 
The  title  must  have  been  won  by  a  heroic  tone 
habitually  high.  And  then  its  influence,  mold- 
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ing  these  pliant  young  natures  around  you,  will 
be  as  sure  as  it  is  silent.  Nothing  can  keep  it 
back.  Character  is  a  grand  creation  in  itself. 
But  its  grandeur  never  remains  an  abstraction. 
In  moral  life,  influence  is  the  complement  of  be- 
ing. 

II.  It  is  time,  then,  to  pronounce  more  dis- 
tinctly a  fixed  connection  between  a  teacher's 
unconscious  tuition  and  the  foregoing  discipline 
of  his  life.  What  he  is  to  impart,  at 'least  by 
this  delicate  and  secret  medium,  he  must  be. 
"  No  admittance  for  shams"  is  stamped  on  that 
sanctuary's  door.  Nothing  can  come  out  that 
has  not  gone  in.  The  measure  of  real  influence 
is  the  measure  of  genuine  personal  substance. 
How  much  patient  toil,  in  obscurity,  so  much  tri- 
umph in  an  emergency.  The  moral  balance 
never  lets  us  overdraw.  If-  we  expect  our  drafts 
to  be  honored  in  a  crisis,  there  must  have  been 
the  deposits  of  a  punctual  life.  To-day's  sim- 
plest dealing  with  a  raw  or  refractory  pupil  takes 
its  insensible  coloring  from  the  moral  climate 
you  have  all  along  been  breathing.  Celestial  op- 
portunities avail  us  nothing  unless  we  have  our- 
selves been  educated  up  to  their  level.  If  an 
angel  come  to  converse  with  us  on  the  mountain 
top  he  must  find  our  tent  already  pitched  in  that 
upper  air.  Each  day  recites  a  lesson  for  which 
all  preceding  days  were  a  preparation.  Our  real 
rank  is  determined  not  by  lucky  answers  or  some 
brilliant  impromptu  but  by  the  uniform  diligence. 
For  the  exhibition-days  of  Providence  there  is 
no  preconcerted  colloquy — no  hasty  retrieving  of 
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a  wasted  term  by  a  stealthy  study  on  the  eve  of 
-the  examination.  Bonnivard,  Huss,  Wyclyffe, 
Alfred,  Cromwell,  Washington,  Madame  Ro- 
-land,  Sir  John  Franklin,  these  valiant  souls  were 
not  inoculated  for  their  apostleship  extempore. 
The  roots  of  all  their  towering  greatness,  so  brave 

•  to  the  top,  ran  back  under  the  soil  of  years. 

I  have  seen  a  sudden  thunder-gust  smite  an 
elm  on  one  of  our  river-meadows,    tossing  its 

^branches,  twisting  its  trunk,  prying  at  its  root  till 
it  writhed  as  if  wrestling  with  an  invisible  Titan, 

.-and  tearing  off  a  few  light  leaves  to  whirl  in  airy 

-eddies,  but  yet  struggling  in  vain  to  unsettle  the 
firm  and  elastic  lord  of  the  green  valley  from  its 
place.  Did  the  earth  give  her  graceful  and 
kingly  child,  as  the  cloud  came  up,  any  special 
props  or  braces,  any  thicker  bark,  or  longer  root 
to  breast  the  shock  ?  All  these  had  to  be  pro- 
vided in  the  persevering  nurture  of  spring  suns 
and  winter  blasts,  sap-giving  summer  nights  and 

-dripping  autumn  rains,  when  no  eye  could  mark 
the  gradual  growth.  The  tempest  did  not  create 
the  vigor  which  it  tried  .and  proved,  and  left 

.erect  as  ever. 

Test  these  general  positions,  in  their  practical 

"bearing  on  your  employments,  as  before,  by  a 
familiar  example.  It  is  in  the  experience  of  most 

.teachers,  I  presume,  that  on  certain  days,  from 

.first  to  last,  as  if  through  some  subtle  and  un- 
traceable  malignity  in  the  air,  the  school-room 

-  seems  to  have  fallen  under  the  control  of  a  hidden 
.fiend  of  disorder.  There  is  nothing  apparent  to  ac- 
<  count  for  this  epidemic  perversity.     All  the  or- 
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dinary  rules  of  the  place  are  in  full  recognition. 
The  exercises  tramp  on  in  the  accustomed  suc- 
cession. The  parties  are  arranged  as  usual. 
There  are  the  pupils,  coming  from  their  several 
breakfasts,  bringing  both  their  identity  and  their 
individuality  ;  no  apostasy  or  special  accession 
of  depravity,  over  night,  has  revolutionized  their 
natures  ;  no  conspiracy  out  of  doors  has  banded 
them  into  a  league  of  rebellion.  Yet  the  demo- 
niacal possession  of  irritability  has  somehow  crept 
into  the  room  and  taken  unconditional  lease  of 
the  premises.  You  would  think  it  was  there  be- 
fore the  first  visible  arrival.  The  ordinary  laws 
of  unity  have  been  suddenly  bewitched.  The 
whole  school  is  one  organized  obstruction.  The 
scholars  are  half -unconscious  incarnations  of  dis- 
integration and  contra-position — inverted  divis- 
ors engaged  in  universal  self -multiplication  ! 

How  is  such  a  state  of  things  to  be  met  ?  Not 
by  direct  issue  ;  not  point  blanc.  You  may 
tighten  your  discipline,  but  that  will  not  bind 
the  volatile  essence  of  confusion.  You  may  ply 
the  usual  energies  of  your  administration,  but  the 
resistance  is  abnormal.  You  may  flog,  but 
every  blow  uncovers  the  needle-points  of  fresh 
stings.  You  may  protest  and  supplicate,  scold 
and  argue,  inveigh  and  insist,  the  demon  is  not 
exorcised,  or  even  hit,  but  is  only  distributed 
through  fifty  fretting  and  fidgetting  forms.  You 
will  encounter  the  mischief  successfully,  when 
you  encounter  it  indirectly.  What  is  wanted  is  not 
a  stricter  sovereignty  but  a  new  spirit.  The  enemy 
is  not  to  be  confronted  but  diverted.  That  au- 
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dible  rustle  through  the  room  comes  of  a  moral 
snarl,  and  no  harder  study,  no  closer  physical 
confinement,  no  intellectual  dexterity  will  disen- 
tangle it.  Half  your  purpose  is  defeated  if  the 
scholars  even  find  out  that  you  are  worried. 
The  angel  of  peace  must  descend  so  softly  that 
his  coming  shall  not  be  known,  save  as  the  bene- 
diction of  his  presence  spreads  order,  like  a  smile 
of  Jight,  through  the  place.  If  a  sudden  skilful 
change  of  the  ordinary  arrangements  and  exercises 
of  the  day  takes  the  scholars,  as  it  were,  off 
their  feet  ;  if  an  unexpected  narrative  or  fresh 
lecture  on  an  unfamiliar  theme,  kept  ready 
for  such  an  emergency,  is  sprung  upon  their 
good-will  ;  if  a  sudden  resolving  of  the  whole 
body  into  a  volunteer  corps  of  huntsmen  on 
some  ^etymological  research,  the  genealogy  of  a 
custom,  or  the  pedigree  of  an  epithet  suprises 
them  into  involuntary  interest  ;  or,  in  a  younger 
company,  if  music  is  made  the  Orphean  minister 
of  taming  savage  dispositions  again,  then  your 
oblique  and  unconscious  tuition  has  wrought  the 
very  charm  that  was  wanted  ;  the  room  is  ven- 
tilated of  its  restless  contagion,  and  the  Furies 
are  fled. 

Or  if,  as  is  more  than  probable,  the  disorder 
was  in  the  teacher  himself  ;  if  the  petulance  of 
the  school  all  took  its  origin  in  the  disobedience 
of  some  morbid  mood  in  the  master's  own  mind 
or  body,  and  only  ran  over,  by  sympathetic  trans- 
mission, upon  the  benches,  so  that  he  saw  it  first 
in  its  reflection  there,  of  what  use  to  assail  the  in- 
subordination by  a  second  charge  out  of  the  same 
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temper  ?  His  only  remedy  is  to  fall  back  on  the 
settled  spiritual  laws  of  his  being.  He  must  try 
to  escape  out  of  the  special  disturbance  into  the 
general  harmony.  He  must  retreat,  in  this 
emergency  of  temptation,  into  those  resources  of 
character,  principle,  affection,  provided  by  the 
previous  and  normal  discipline  of  his  soul.  This 
he  will  achieve  by  some  such  process  as  that  just 
now  specified,  displacing  the  ground  of  a  direct 
and  annoying  conflict  by  new  scenery,  and  rather 
leaping  up  out  of  the  battle  with  foes  so  mean  than 
staying  to  fight  it  out  on  their  level. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  sometimes  find  your- 
self taken  up  into  those  lofty  moods  where  you 
feel  gifted  with  an  unwonted  competency.  You 
are  equal  to  all  encounters  then.  Your  spiritual 
atmosphere  is  bracing  and  elastic.  Every  oppor- 
tunity offers  itself,  like  an  instrument,  right  end 
first.  The  school,  the  study,  the  workshop 
seems  to  have  been  waiting  for  you  to  arrive. 
Every  yesterday  was  like  the  Jewish  preparation- 
day  for  a  Sabbath.  All  things  are  possible. 
The  school-room  that  day,  and  all  the  planet,  is 
under  your  feet.  The  recitations  take  the  pitch 
of  your  own  will  ;  your  sentences  of  explanation 
come  out  round  and  clear,  like  golden  drops. 
Your  steps  are  the  march  of  a  conqueror.  Im- 
pediments are  annihilated.  Order  is  spontaneous. 
These  elevated  and  depressed  moods  serve  as 
high  and  low  water-marks  to  show  the  sweep  of 
the  tidal  vibration.  But  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  is  produced  by  a  direct  volition.  They 
come  by  indirection.  The  springs  that  produce 
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the  ebb  and  flow  lie  back  of  all  proximate  causes, 
among  the  more  comprehensive  laws  of  charac- 
ter. And  when  your  state  is  most  free  and  effec- 
tive, you  feel  that  the  best  effect  after  all  is  not 
so  much  exerted  by  intention  as  by  some  involun- 
tary spirit  of  felicity  possessing  you.  Your  suc- 
cess is  due  not  to  specific  undertakings  at  the 
moment  so  much  as  to  an  unconscious  influence 
acting  through  your  person  as  its  organ,  a  motive 
to  itself.  The  same  thing  is  revealed  to  us  if  we 
fix  our  attention  on  that  common  word,  good- 
nature. Good-nature  is  one  of  the  school- 
teacher's benignant  forces.  And  it  is  a  force  at 
once  unconsciously  exerted  and  slowly  acquired 
or  kept  ;  a  reservoir,  not  a  spout  or  an  April 
shower. 

Something  analogous  takes  place  in  the  purely 
intellectual  part  of  our  nature.  And  this  is  best 
illustrated  by  those  acts  of  the  mind  which  are 
creative  or  inventive.  A  subject  that  you  labor 
painfully  to  unfold  at  one  time  at  another  time 
unfolds  itself.  That  happens,  I  dare  say,  to  you, 
which  is  common  enough  with  a  writer  of  ser- 
mons ;  after  special  elaborate  efforts  to  exhaust  a 
topic,  or  to  set  distinctly  forward  its  central  idea, 
he  may  be  apprized  that  he  has  only  preached 
about  the  thought,  but  has  not  preached  it ; 
while,  in  some  subsequent  performance,  when 
he  was  not  trying,  he  struck  the  mark  exactly  in 
the  eye.  The  thing  he  spent  a  whole  discourse 
in  trying  to  say  without  getting  it  said,  after  all, 
says  itself  in  a  dozen  natural  words.  Of  course, 
the  internal  relations  of  truth  with  itself  have  not 
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•changed,  but  he  has  changed  and  has  become  a 
more  simple  medium,  or  voice,  for  truth  to 
speak  by. 

The  question  is  a  practical  question  :  Are  these 
occurrences  the  anomalies  they  appear,  or  are 
they  subject  to  a  secret  law  ?  Was  the  final  and 
unexpected  elucidation  of  the  theme  in  no  way 
indebted  to  the  previous  exercise  ?  Or,  was  the 
clarified  mental  faculty,  when  the  nebulous  con- 
ception came  out  into  strong,  sharp  light,  the 
result  of  no  foregoing  discipline,  or  immediate  and 
»determinable  cause,  affecting  the  health  of  the 
brain  ?  Is  it  certain  that  the  * l  dark  days' '  at 
school  are  totally  inexplicable  phenomena,  and  in- 
evitable ?  Or  can  those  other  days  of  liberty  and 
joy  never  be  created  at  will  ? 

It  is  my  belief  that  these  instances  I  have  cited 
care  simply  extreme  examples  of  a  force  which 
Tuns  through  all  our  life,  the  force  of  a  funded 
T^ut  unreckoned  influence,  accumulated  uncon- 
sciously, and  spending  itself  through  unconscious 
developments  ;  in  other  words,  that  these  special 
moods,  whether  dense  or  rare,  which  appear  to 
•come  and  go  without  our  control  and  without  law 
•are  yet  the  result  of  causes  pertaining  to  the  reg- 
ular growth  of  character.  I  believe  that  when- 
ever psychology  and  physiology  shall  come  to  be 
.as  exactly  understood  as  the  mathematical  rela- 
tions of  astronomy,  one  of  these  freaks  of  tem- 
perament may  come  to  be  as  confidently  pre- 
dicted as  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.  It  is  an  out- 
"break,  under  prepared  conditions,  of  a  moral 
quality  inbred  by  foregoing  habits,  however  mixed 
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and  obscure.  In  short,  there  is  a  spirit  of  the. 
school-room  ;  not  to  be  waited  for,  like  a  mir- 
aculous Pentecost,  but  to  be  earned,  and  gained, 
and  unfolded,  like  every  great  spiritual  treasure 
in  our  life,  under  the  steady  grace  of  God. 

III.  My  third  and  final  point  is  that  as  the 
unconscious  tuition  emanates  from  the  inmost 
spirit  of  the  teacher's  life,  not  by  accident  or 
careless  caprice,  but  in  real  accordance  with  the 
antecedent  growth  and  quality  of  his  character,  so, 
it  is  the  most  decisive  energy  molding  the  in- 
terior life  of  the  scholar.  The  whole  divine 
economy,  as  respects  our  constitution,  renders  it. 
impossible  to  detach  the  power  of  a  man's  speech 
from  the  style  of  his  personal  manhood.  A 
handsome  but  heartless  speaker  never  yet  stole 
the  secret  of  a  sincere  conviction.  He  may  gain 
an  unlimited  admiration,  but  he  is  abridged  of 
permanent  strength.  The  climate  of  abstract  and 
unembodied  thought  is  a  polar  zone.  If  there  is. 
a  moral  ingredient  in  the  business  of  education 
at  all,  then,  as  with  all  other  institutions  that 
affect  society,  the  question  is  paramount,  What 
is  the  quality,  temper,  life  of  the  speaking  man  ? 
When  an  aspirant  for  public  office,  of  a  vicious 
substance,  or  no  substance  at  all,  is  defeated  in 
his  ravenous  and  lying  ambition,  however  correct 
his  mere  political  opinions,  there  is  a  divine  jus- 
tice in  his  disappointment.  And  we  are  well 
persuaded,  if  we  are  good  citizens,  that  when 
chicane  and  falsehood  gain  a  temporary  promo- 
tion, the  Nemesis  that  can  afford  to  wait  is  not 
outwitted.  The  world's  ardent  and  lasting  en- 
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thusiasms  center  in  some  great  personal  object. 
How  it  would  mock  every  admiring  and  reveren- 
tial sentiment  we  cherish  toward  the  august  and 
endeared  memory  of  the  Father  of  his  Country 
if  we  were  told  to  expunge  from  our  minds  all 
notion  of  what  Washington  was  as  a  man,  erase 
that  lofty  figure  from  the  early  scenery  of  the 
nation's  history,  sink  his  personal  characteristics, 
and  think  only  of  the  written  words  preserved  to 
us  in  Mr.  Sparks'  collection  of  his  correspondence 
and  political  documents  !  Personal  relations, 
friendships,  sympathies,  clasped  hands,  answer- 
ing eyes,  touch,  symphonious  heart-beats,  con- 
stitute the  chief  charm  and  privilege  and  joy  of 
existence.  We  can  easily  conceive  of  all  the 
bare  materiel  of  instruction  being  conveyed  into 
a  school-room  through  a  mechanism  of  pipes  in 
the  wall,  or  maps  let  down  by  pulleys,  and  its 
discipline  administered  by  a  veiled  executioner, 
no  heart-relations  being  suffered  to  grow  up  be- 
tween teacher  and  taught.  Into  what  sort  of  a 
bleak  degradation  would  a  generation  be  reduced 
by  such  a  machinery  !  Yet  every  teacher  ap- 
proaches to  that  metallic  and  unillumined  regi- 
men who  lets  his  office  degenerate  into  a  routine  ; 
who  plods  through  his  daily  task-work  like  the 
tread-wheel  wood-sawing  horse  in  the  railway 
station  shed,  with  no  more  freshness  of  spirit 
than  the  beast,  and  no  more  aspiration  than  the 
circular  saw  he  drives  ;  who  succumbs  to  the 
deadening  repetition,  and  is  a  virtual  slave, 
yoked  under  bondage  to  the  outside  custom  of 
his  work.  All  sorts  of  human  service  are  more 
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or  less  exposed  to  be  paralyzed  by  this  torpor  of 
routine  ;  but  no  intellectual  profession  stands 
in  more  peril  of  coming  under  the  blight  of 
it  than  that  of  the  teacher,  partly  for  ^the  reason 
that  the  same  lessons  recur,  and  partly  because; 
of  the  distance  of  attainment  separating  the  pre- 
ceptor from  the  pupil.  There  are  some  lawyers, 
who  plead  like  parrots  ;  some  doctors  who  give 
medicine  as  mechanically  as  a  trip-hammer  smites- 
iron  ;  some  preachers  who  preach  only  from 
the  throat  outward,  fetching  up  no  deep  breaths- 
from  the  region  of  the  heart  ;  some  manufac- 
turers whose  mental  motions  are  as  humdrum  as 
their  own  shuttles,  and  engineers  as  automatic  as 
the  valves  and  levers  of  their  engines.  It  is  a 
greater  mischief  than  we  think,  and  strikes  a 
deeper  damage  into  the  world's  honor.  Going 
through  the  whole  lesson  of  life  in  the  homeliest 
prose,  from  spade  to  sermon,  from  kitchen  to 
church,  from  making  loaves  to  making  love,  from 
marketing  to  marriage,  such  people  dwarf  down 
the  whole  wondrous  majesty  and  mystery  of  our 
being  to  a  contemptible  carving-mill,  turning  out 
so  many  blocks  or  blockheads  from  so  much 
timber.  But  the  wrong  done  by  it  is  never  more 
disastrous  than  when  it  falls  on  the  buoyant,  the 
impressible,  the  affectionate  and  aspiring  soul  of 
childhood.  Let  every  beginner,  on  the  threshold 
of  his  vocation,  earnestly  pray  and  strive  to  be 
saved  from  the  doom  of  a  routine  teacher  ! 

The  world  is  full  of  proofs  of  the  power  of  per- 
sonal attributes.  In  most  situations — in  none  more 
than  a  school — what  a  man  is  tells  for  vastly 
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more  than  what  he  says.  Nay,  he  may  say  nothing, 
and  there  shall  be  an  indescribable  inspiration  in 
his  simple  presence.  Every  person  represents 
something,  stands  for  something.  At  least  he 
represents  a  value  antecedently  created  in  his 
own  character.  As  was  said  of  Bias,  the  wise 
Greek  :  Himself  is  the  treasure  that  a  whole  life 
has  gathered.  He  stands  for  the  wealth  of 
being  that  a  thousand  past  struggles  have  contri- 
buted to  form.  It  is  a  Romish  legend  that  Christ 
and  the  Virgin  have  appeared  to  certain  saints 
and  impressed  sensible  and  indelible  marks  on 
their  persons.  Such  signs  of  heavenly  favor  are 
certainly  stamped  on  the  great  and  good  whom 
we  revere,  by  their  secret  conflicts,  ended  in 
victories.  Unobserved,  unuttered,  unconscious, 
is  the  preparation  of  that  power.  Eight  solitary 
and  suffering  years  the  great  modern  apostle  of 
Christian  missions  toiled  at  his  post  before  a 
single  convert  confessed  the  faith  ;  did  he  dream 
of  the  mighty  influence  those  obscure  and  patient 
years  were  building  up,  to  react  on  the  faith  and 
inspire  the  zeal  of  all  believing  souls,  thus  re-  Chris- 
tianizing Christendom  ?  So  his  wise  and  calm 
biographer,  Dr.  Wayland,  has  often  seemed  to 
me  a  striking  illustration  of  the  strength  that 
lives  in  simple  character,  apart  from,  beyond  and 
^  above,  all  the  literal  contents  of  all  speech  and 
all  actions.  And  when  we  ascend  from  human 
personages  to  the  Divine,  and  behold  the  Lord  of 
all  souls,  just  before  his  crucifixion,  bending  to 
wash  his  disciples'  feet,  we^have,  in  that  visible 
posture  of  condescension,  a  symbolizing  of  the 
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whole  humility  of  his  religion — an  incarnation  of 
his  redeeming  office,  which,  like  the  cross  itself, 
no  language  can  translate.  Seneca  advised  one 
of  his  friends  to  represent  to  himself  Cato,  or 
Socrates,  or  some  other  sage,  as  a  constant  ob- 
server— as  a  formative  power.  Alexander's 
statue  had  no  such  stimulus  to  inflame  Caesar  as 
the  schoolmistress  of  a  dozen  pupils  has  to  raise 
ennobling  resolves  in  their  susceptible  blood. 

There  is  a  touching  plea  in  the  loyal  ardor 
with  which  the  young  are  ready  to  look  to  their 
guides.  In  all  men,  and  in  women  more  than  in 
men,  and  in  children  most  of  all,  there  is  this 
natural  instinct  and  passion  for  impersonating 
all  ideal  excellence  in  some  superior  being,  and 
for  living  in  intense  devotion  to  a  heroic  pres- 
ence. It  is  the  privilege  of  every  teacher  to 
occupy  that  place,  to  ascend  that  lawful  throne 
of  homage  and  of  love,  if  he  will.  If  his  pupils 
love  him,  he  stands  their  ideal  of  a  heroic  nature. 
Their  romantic  fancy  invests  him  with  unreal 
graces.  Long  after  his  lessons  are  forgotten,  he 
remains,  in  memory,  a  teaching  power.  It  is 
his  own  forfeit  if,  by  a  sluggish,  spiritless  brain, 
mean  manners,  or  a  small  and  selfish  heart,  he 
alienates  that  confidence  and  disappoints  that 
generous  hope. 

I  would  say  to  all  teachers — if  I  may  here- 
express  my  sense  of  the  unity  of  their  office,  in 
its  true  interpretation,  with  my  own  as  a  minister 
in  the  Church — we  have  been  touching  here  the 
most  sacred  issues  of  our  common  duty.  It  is 
felt,  I  believe,  more  and  more  every  day,  by  all  in- 
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structors  who  do  not  insult  and  profane  their  high 
calling  by  mere  frivolous  or  mercenary  disposi- 
tions that  the  saddest  perplexity  they  have  to  meet 
is  the  right  moral  management  of  their  charge. 
Would  to  God  we  might  help  one  another  in  that 
profoundest  study  !  On  your  intellectual  harvest, 
notwithstanding  the  inequalities  of  gifts,  you  can 
rely  with  comparative  assurance,  in  return  for 
your  fidelity.  But  when  you  approach  the  child 's 
conscience  and  spirit,  you  confess  the  fearful  un- 
certainties that  invest  that  mysterious  and  im- 
mortal nature.  Need  it  be  always  so  ?  Have  we 
no  promises  from  God  ?  Is  there  no  covenant 
for  our  children  to  comfort  us  ?  Is  not  tempta- 
tion itself  subject  to  spiritual  laws,  which  we  may 
hope  more  and  more  to  comprehend  as  we  de- 
scend into  deeper  and  deeper  fellowship  with  Him 
who  has  put  all  things  under  His  feet  ? 

Of  this  at  least  we  may  be  sure.  The  fixed 
and  everlasting  principles  of  character  can  not 
be  put  aside,  bribed,  or  held  in  suspense,  either 
to  accommodate  our  moral  indolence  or  to  atone 
for  our  neglects.  What  we  are  daily  sowing  in 
self -discipline  we  shall  reap  in  the  failure  or  suc- 
cess of  our  work.  What  is  in  us  will  out,  spite 
of  all  tricks  and  masks.  Genuine  souls  tell,  and 
no  hypocrisy  can  mock  or  circumvent  them.  If 
we  mean  to  train  disciples  of  a  Christian  virtue 
we  must  march  the  whole  road  ourselves.  If  we 
would  mold  the  living  sculpture  we  must  first 
fashion  our  implements  out  of  purity,  simplicity, 
love,  and  trust.  We  are  watched,  we  are  studied, 
we  are  searched  through  and  through  by  those 
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we  undertake  to  lead — not  in  a  jealous  or  malig- 
nant criticism,  but  in  earnest  good  faith.  A  man- 
hood that  is  manly,  a  womanhood  that  is  wo- 
manly— these  are  not  such  ugly  sights  that 
young  hearts  should  turn  away  from  them  or 
disown  their  fascination.  Like  produces  like. 
Candor,  magnanimity,  veracity,  tenderness,  wor- 
ship— these  are  no  juvenile  graces  meant  to  be 
set  on  children's  breasts  by  grown-up  teachers  on 
whose  own  lives  their  glory  never  gleams.  Not 
the  most  unflagging  persistence,  not  the  pains- 
taking that  wears  out  sinews  and  nerves  and 
wearies  hope  itself  ;  not  the  sharpest  correction 
or  the  kindest  counsel ;  not  the  most  eloquent 
exhortations  to  the  erring  and  disobedient,  though 
they  be  in  the  tongues  of  men  or  of  angel  s, 
can  move  mightily  on  your  scholars'  resolutions,, 
till  the  nameless,  unconscious  but  infallible  pres- 
ence of  a  consecrated  heart  lifts  its  holy  light  into 
your  eyes,  hallows  your  temper,  and  breathes  its 
pleading  benediction  into  your  tones,  and  au- 
thenticates your  bearing  with  its  open  seal.  This, 
my  brothers  and  sisters,  is  our  necessity.  And 
because  it  is  Heaven's  command,  it  is  our  suffi- 
cient encouragement. 

No  system  of  education  is  complete  till  it  con- 
cerns itself  for  the  entire  body  and  all  the  parts 
of  human  life — a  character  high,  erect,  broad- 
shouldered,  symmetrical,  swift  ;  not  the  mind,  as 
I  said,  but  the  man.  Our  familiar  term,  i  i  whole- 
souled,  ' '  expresses  the  aim  of  learning  as  well  as 
any.  You  want  to  rear  men  fit  and  ready  for  all 
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spots  and  crises,  prompt  and  busy  in  affairs,  gentle 
among  little  children,  self-reliant  in  danger,  genial 
in  company,  sharp  in  a  jury-box,  tenacious  at  a 
town-meeting,  unseducible  in  a  crowd,  tender  at 
a  sick-bed,  not  likely  to  jump  into  the  first  boat 
at  a  shipwreck,  affectionate  and  respectful  at 
home,  obliging  in  a  travelling  party,  shrewd  and 
just  in  the  market,  reverent  and  punctual  at- 
the  church,  not  going  about,  as  Robert  Hall  said, 
* l  with  an  air  of  perpetual  apology  for  the  unpar- 
donable presumption  of  being  in  the  world, ' '  nor 
yet  forever  supplicating  the  world's  special  con- 
sideration, brave  in  action,  patient  in  suffering, 
believing  and  cheerful  everywhere,  fervent  in 
spirit,  serving  the  Lord.  This  is  the  manhood 
that  our  age  and  country  are  asking  of  its  edu- 
cators— well-built  and  vital,  manifold  and  har- 
monious, full  of  wisdom,  full  of  energy,  full  of 
faith. 

The  researches  of  vegetable  chemistry  tell  us 
that  flowers  borrow  their  colors,  by  hidden  affini- 
ties, out  of  the  separate  soils  they  grow  on, 
though  the  earthy  bed  gives  no  prophetic  pledge 
to  the  eye  of  the  beauty  that  will  bloom  from  it. 
A  dull,  sober,  quakerish  clay  shoots  up  "  the 
splendid  hues  of  the  hypoxis,"  and  the  lupine 
spreads  its  soft  azure  petals  over  the  sharp  yellow 
sand.  The  fringed  gentian, 

"Blue,  blue  as  if  the  sky  let  fall 
A  flower  from  its  cerulean  wall," 

smiles  over  the  blackest  mud.      There  are  plants 
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that  suck  luxuriant  verdure  from  the  arid  breast 
of  rocks.  Others,  on  margins  of  the  ocean, 
distill  sweetness  through  roots  soaked  always  in 
bitter  brine  ;  and  others  seem  to  breathe  in  their 
only  nutriment  from  the  air,  turning  the  impal- 
pable ether,  by  their  marvellous  alchemy,  into 
snow-white  berries  or  evergreen  boughs.  But 
into  that  more  wonderful  human  stock,  of  whose 
nurture  I  speak,  there  enter,  by  influences  as 
concealed  as  mysterious,  yet  as  comformable  to 
the  divine  regularity  of  the  causes  in  God's 
economy,  not  only  the  blended  contributions  of 
all  elements  in  earth,  and  sea,  and  air,  but  the 
spiritual  forces  of  a  living  Guide.  And  so  the 
educated  man  is  meant  to  be,  not  a  subject 
of  philosophic  climates  or  geographic  sections, 
but  the  incarnation  of  an  illimitable  humanity, 
with  all  the  life  of  nature  in  his  leaping  pulses, 
with  life  eternal  in  the  organs  of  his  liberal  and 
believing  soul. 

Teachers  are  under  Christ  the  masters  of  this 
immortal  rearing.  The  Prussians  have  a  wise 
maxim  that  whatever  you  would  have  appear  in 
a  nation's  life  you  must  put  into  its  schools. 
Entering  into  the  dignity  of  so  grand  an  enter- 
prise, teachers  are  the  ministers  of  every  higher 
institution  in  our  social  state.  They  are  friends 
^md  benefactors  of  the  family.  They  are  build- 
ers and  strengtheners  of  the  Republic,  per- 
petually reinaugurating  the  Government.  They 
are  fellow-helpers  to  the  truth  of  Him  who  is 
Father  of  all  families,  King  over  all  empires, 
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Head  of  the  Church.  If  I  heartily  congratulate 
them  on  such  possibilities  and  opportunities  of 
honor,  will  it  be  deemed  a  presumption  that  I 
have  urged  them  to  be  disinterested  workmen, 
wise  master-builders  of  manhood  and  woman- 
hood, faithful  apostles  of  Truth,  and  so  heralds 
of  better  generations  and  a  brighter  day  ? 
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Helps  in  Begents'  Examinations, 

1.    Regents'  Examination,  Paper.    Six  styles. 

For  the  Regents'  examinations  we  now  prepare  five  forms  of  Examina- 
tion paper,  all  printed  from  new  plates,  and  with  some  changes  suggested 
by  the  board  of  Regents. 

PRICES  PER  REAM. 


EVEN  REAMS.  Even  schools  which  have  but  two  or  three  scholars  to  try 
will  find  it  profitable  to  keep  a  ream  on  hand.  So  much  less  attention  as  to 
the  form  of  the  paper  is  required  of  the  scholar  that  he  can  give  his  undi- 
vided attention  to  answering  the  questions.  It  is  now  the  practice  of  many 
of  the  best  schools  to  put  the  scholars  intending  to  try  through  one  complete 
examination  with  questions  given  at  a  previous  time,  using  this  paper,  and 
having  all  the  formalities  complied  with.  This  gives  the  scholars  confidence, 
and  precludes  the  nervousness  which  is  often  fatal  to  success. 

B.  All  printed,  for  Arithmetic,  Geography,  or  Grammar $2.25. 

C.  All  printed  and  numbered  for  Spelling 2.50. 

D.  37  sheets  Spelling,  printed  and  numbered, 

185  sheets  Arithmetic,  Geography,  Grammar,  printed, 
258  sheets  Arithmetic,  Geography,  Gram.,  not  printed, 


480  sheets  complete  for  37  pupils, 


2.00. 


The  last  form  is  preferred  by  nine-tenths  of  the  schools,  and  we  recom- 
imend  it  as  the  cheapest  and  most  satisfactory.  The  sheets  printed  on  the 
back  are  used  only  for  the  last  sheet  in  each  exercise,  usually  the  second  in 
.Arithmetic  and  Geography,  and  the  third  in  Grammar. 

E.  The  same  as  D.  except  that  ALL  the  sheets  in  Arithmetic, 

Grammar,  and  Geography  are  printed  upon  the  back 2.40. 

F.  All  printed,  for  the  Advanced  Examinations  only 2.25. 

G.  All  unprinted,  suitable  for  any  school  examinations 1.75. 

j^P"  When  five  reams  are  ordered  at  one  time,  the  name  of  the  institution 
ordering  will  be  printed  on  the  back,  if  desired,  without  extra  charge. 

2.  Regents'  Examination  Cards.  A  most  convenient  device  for  keeping 
•a  permanent  record  of  the  studies  in  which  eacn  pupil  has  passed.  Manilla, 
5^x7  in.,  per  hundred,  50  cts. 

8.  Regents'  Examination  Record.  Half -leather,  folio,  9x14  in.,  in  two 
sizes:  a.  72  leaves,  for  720  scholars,  $2.00;  b.  144  leaves,  for  1440  scholars, 
$2.50. 

Instead  of  loose  cards,  the  Record  gives  on  each  page  the  record  of  five 
scholars,  and  is.  thus  fitted  for  permanent  reference.  It  is  substantially 
Jxrand,  with  title-page  and  alphabetical  index. 

;  C.  W.  BABDBEN,  Publisher,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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Prepare  for  Drawing  Examinations, 

By  order  of  the  State  Superintendent  all  candidates  for  Uniform  Certi- 
cates  to  teach,  of  the  First  and  Second  Grade,  must  be  examined  in  Drawing. 
The  following  publications  of  the  Prang  Educational  Co.  are  the  only  ones 
that  accord  with  the  instruction  given  at  institutes  by  Dr.  John  R.  French, 
into  whose  hands  the  State  Superintendent  has  confided  the  charge  of  this 
branch  of  study. 

1.  The  Uses  of  Models.  A  Teacher's  Assistant  in  the  use  of  the  Prang 
Models  for  Form  Study  and  Drawing  in  Primary  Schools.  Illustrated,  16mo, 
pp.  197,  50  cts. 

It  is  believed  that  any  teacher,  by  fully  studying  and  working  out  the 
exercises  in  this  Manual  in  the  order  given,  can  become  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  methods  on  which  they  are  based  as  to  be  able  not  only  to  teach  the 
study  of  Form  and  Drawing  intelligently  in  primary  schools,  but  also  to  use 
the  knowledge  acquired  through  these  exercises  in  the  branches  of  primary 
work. 

For  the  purpose  of  aiding  those  who  may  desire  to  make  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  the  methods  and  exercises,  we  furnish  also: 

&  Box  of  Materials  for  institute  work  in  Form  Study  and  Drawing. 
Box  6>£x9  inches.  50  cts.  If  sent  by  mail,  65  cts. 

This  contains  one  model  each  of  the  12  principal  solids;  4  tablets;  50 
sticks,  blue,  red,  and  yellow,  1  to  5  inches  long;  100  press-board  tablets,  giv- 
ing all  the  plane-figures;  16  sheets  of  colored  paper;  12  sheets  white  paper;  1 
eraser;  1  ruler;  1  pair  scissors. 

We  offer  also  the  following: 

S.    Prang's  Models  for  Form  Study  and  Drawing.    $1.50. 

This  contains  hard-wood  models  of  15  different  solids,  and  4  press-board 
tablets  of  each  of  9  different  plane  figures.  It  cannot  be  sent  by  mail. 

It.    Prang's  Larger  Models.    $10.00. 

5.  Prang's  Drawing  Books,  Shorter  Course,  5  numbers,  each  15  cts. 

6.  Teachers'1  Manual  for  Prang's  Shorter  Course.    50  cts 

7.  Teachers'1  Manual  for  Ungraded  Schools.    50  cts. 
S.    Teachers'  Manual  for  Graded  Schools.    50  cts. 

IN    PENMANSHIP 

we  would  recommend 

9.  How  to  Teach  Penmanship  in  Public  Schools.  By  J.  L.  BURRITT.  J7/ws- 
trated,  12mo,  pp.  62  and  Folding  Chart.  60  cts. 

This  is  the  only  book  we  know  of  written  directly  to  aid  the  teacher, 
without  reference  to  advertisment  of  certain  "systems"  of  penmanship. 
It  may  be  used  with  any  series  of  writing  books  or  with  no  series  at  all.  It 
treats  not  only  of  the  principles  of  penmanship,  the  relative  length  and 
slope  of  letters,  etc.,  but  also  of  the  details  of  teaching,— the  practical  ex- 
pedients to  arouse  interest  and  to  overcome  difficulties.  It  will  be  of  aid  to 
the  most  experiedced  teachers. 

C.  W.  BARDEEN,  Publisher,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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Chautauqua  Beading  Union, 

RETAIL  OUR  SPECIAL  OUR  PRICJ 

PRICE.  PRICE.  BY  MAIL. 

1.  Quick's  Educational  Reformers,                 $1  17  $    80  $88 

2.  Fitch's  Lectures  on  Teaching,                       1  25  84  93 

3.  Compayre's  History  of  Pedagogy,                 2  00  1  28  1  42 

4.  Currie's  Early  and  Infant  Education,             1  25  84  92 

5.  Baldwin's  School  Management,                     1  50  1  00  1  12 

6.  White's  Elements  of  Pedagogy,                     1  17  90  99 

7.  Hailmann's  Kindergarten  Culture,                   70  50  56 

8.  Barnes'  General  History,                               2  00  1  40  1  60 

9.  The  Chautauquan  (per  year),                        1  50  1  35 

BOOKS  RECOMMENDED  BY  THE  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT 
in  Preparation  for  Examinations  for  New  York  State  Certificates. 

2.  Fitch's  Lectures  on  Teaching,                     $1  25  $    84  $    93 

10.  Hoose's  Methods  of  Teaching,                       1  00  80  88 

11.  Southwick's  Theory  and  Practice  of 

Teaching,                                                     1  00  80  90 

12.  Hughes's  Mistakes  in  Teaching,                       50  40  45 

13.  Page's  Theory  and  Practice,                         1  25  1  00  1  12 

14.  Swett's  Methods  of  Teaching,                       1  25  1  00  1  12 

BOOKS  RECOMMENDED  FOR  TEACHERS'  CLASSES 

By  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

1.  Quick's  Educational  Reformers,                 $1  17  $    80  $    88 

2.  Fitch's  Lectures  on  Teaching,                       1  25  84  93 

3.  Compayre's  History  of  Pedagogy,                2  00  1  28  1  42 
7.  Hailmann's  Kindergarten  Culture,                   70  50  56 

15.  Tate's  Philosophy  of  Education,                   1  50  1  20  1  28 

16.  Payne's  Lectures  on  Education,                   1  00  80  88 

17.  Sully's  Outlines  of  Psychology,                     3  00  2  40  2  60 

18.  Painter's  History  of  Education,                    1  50  1  20  1  32 

19.  Fro3bel's  Education  of  Man,                           1  50  1  20  1  32 

20.  Hall's  (Radestock's)  Habit  in  Education,       1  25  70  75 

21.  Currie's  Common  School  Education,             1  50  1  20  1  32 

22.  Spencer's  Education,                                     1  25  1  00  1  10 

23.  Ogden's  Science  of  Education,                      1  25  1  15  1  25 

24.  Kriisi's  Life  of  Pestalozzi,                              1  50  1  20  1  35 

25.  Porter's  Moral  Science,                                 1  50  1  20  1  35 

26.  Bain's  Education  as  a  Science,                     1  75  1  40  1  50 

27.  Bain's  Senses  and  Intellect,                          5  00  4  00  4  20 

28.  Hopkins's  Outline  Study  of  Man,                  1  75  1  40  1  50 
AU  the  books  in  these  courses  may  be  bought  at  the  above  prices  of 

C.  W.  BAKDEEN,  Publisher,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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The  School  Room  Classics, 

Under  the  above  title  we  have  published  a  series  of  Monographs  upon 
Education,  as  follows,  all  IGmo,  in  paper,  at  13  cts.  each. 

1.     Unconscious  Tuition.    By  Bishop  HUNTING-TON.   Pp.  45. 

"There  is  probably  nothing  finer  in  the  whole  range  of  educational  lit 
erature."—  Ohio  Educational  Monthly. 

"It  cannot  be  read  without  a  wholesome  self -weighing,  and  a  yearning 
which  develops  true  character."—  The  Schoolmaster \  Chicago 

8.    The  Art  of  Questioning.    By  J.  G.  FITCH.    Pp.  36. 

"Mr.  Fitch  is  happily  inside  his  subject,  and  as  clear  as  a  bell."— 6'Art* 
tian  Register. 

3.    The  Philosophy  of  School  Disdj)line.    By  JOHN  KENNEDY.    Pp  23. 

"Clear  and  logical,  and  goes  down  to  the  very  foundation. "—Tltica, 
Herald* 

k.    The  Art  of  Securing  Attention.    By  J.  G.  FITCH.    Pp.  43. 

"  Perhaps  I  overestimate  Fitch's  works,  but  I  fail  to  find  in  the  state- 
ment of  any  other  educational  writer  a  juster  comprehension  of  the  needs 
and  difficulties  of  both  teacher  a/id  pupil,  or  more  common  sense  put  into 
neater,  clearer  style."— The  Student^  Philadelphia. 

5.    Learning  and  Health.    By  B.  W.  RICHARDSON.    Pp.  39. 

"A  timely  topic  ably  treated.'-— ^Y.  E.  Journal  of  Education. 

"  Certainly  worth  many  times  its  weight  in  gold."— Eclectic  Teacher. 

G.    The  Neio  Education.    By  J.  M.  W.  MEIKLEJOHN.    Pp.  35. 

"  Absolutely  the  best  summary  we  have  seen  of  the  doctrines  of  Frcebe] 
in  their  present  development."— IT.  Y.  School  Journal. 

7.  A  Small  Tractate  of  Education.    By  JOHN  MILTON.    Pp.  20. 

"  Far  more  important  in  the  literature  of  the  subject  than  the  treatise 
of  Locke."— Encyclopedia  Brittanica. 

8.  The  School  Work-Shop.    By  Baroness  VON  MARENHOLZ-BUELOW,  trans- 
lated by  Miss  BLOW.    Pp.  27. 

"In  this  treatise  the  kindergarten  view  of  Industrial  Education  receives 
its  best  exemplification."— JV".  E.  Journal  of  Education. 

9.  Sex  in  Mind  and  in.  Education.    By  HENRY  MAUDSLEY.    Pp.  42. 
"A  masterly  treatment  of  a  delicate  subject."-'— JV.  E.  Journal  of  Edu- 


10.  Education  as  Viewed  by  ThinZers.    Pp.  47. 

This  contains  95  classified  quotations  from  leading  authorities  of  every 
t::ne  and  country,  and  will  be  of  use  to  every  writer  and  speaker. 

11.  How  to  Teach  Natural  Science  in  Public  Schools.    By  War.  T.  HARRIS. 
Pp.  40. 

Since  this  was  first  published  in  1871  for  the  schools  of  St.  Louis,  it  has 
been  regarded  as  the  standard  authority  upon  the  subject,  and  this  edition, 
revised  by  the  author,  was  prepared  by  the  request  of  the  Committee  OB 
Physics-Teaching  in  1887  of  the  National  Association. 

C.  W.  BARDEEtf,  Publisher,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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Books  for  the  School  Library, 

1.  Roderick  Hume,  the  Stor&yf  a  New  York  Teacher.  By  C.  W.  BARDEEX. 
Cloth,  16mo,  pp.  295.  Price  $l3P 

The  book  is  vivacious,  and  t]je  author  knows  the  ground  he  descri!  > 
The  Nation.    I  can  certify  that  it  is  true  to  life.-^i.  J.  Rickoff. 

%.  Anecdotes  and  Humors  of  School  Life.  By  AARON  SHEELEY.  Cloth, 
12mo,  pp.  350,  with  frontispiece.  Price  $1.50. 

The  collection  is  singularly  rich  and  varied,  and  the  volume  is  a  worthy 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  anecdote.— New  York  Evening  Post. 

This  compilation — which  is  tho  only  one  of  its  kind  we  know  of— is 
worthy  a  favorite  place  in  the  library  of  the  teacher,  or  the  general  reader. 
—Pa.  ScJiool  Journal. 

3.  A  Day  in  My  Life,  or  Everyday  Experiences  at  Eton.  Cloth,  ICmo, 
pp.  184.  Price,  $1.00. 

It  is  that  very  rare  thing— a  work  of  natural,  brilliant,  yet  perfectly  in- 
nocent humor.—  Literary  Churchman. 

We  are  assured  on  good  authority  that  this  amusing  little  volume  is  the 
genuine  production  of  an  Eton  boy.  We  do  not  doubt  it  in  the  least;  but  we 
feel  pretty  sure  that  he  is  not  the  idle  young  rascal  that  he  describes  himself 
as  being.  We  recommend  to  our  readers,  both  young  and  old,  this  most  en- 
tertaining little  book.—  Spectator. 

U.  Day  Dreams  of  a  Schoolmaster.  By  D'ARCY  W.  THOMPSON.  Cloth, 
IGmo,  pp.  328.  Price  $1.25. 

This  delightful  little  volume  has  long  been  known  for  the  view  it  gives 
of  the  reflective  and  poetical  aspect  of  a  teacher's  life,  but  has  hitherto  been 
inaccessible  in  the  rare  English  edition.  It  is  now  republished  in  beautiful 
form  at  a  moderate  price. 

5.  Thirteen  Stories  of  the  Far  West,    By  FORBES  HEERMANS.   Cloth,  IGmo, 
pp.  260.    Price,  $1.25. 

Mr.  Heermans  writes  of  what  he  has  seen  and  experienced,  and  he  has 
caught,  as  perhaps  no  other  than  Bret  Harte  has,  the  peculiarly  quaint  humor 
of  life  in  the  western  mines. 

6.  Recreations  in  Ancient  Fields.    By  E.  C.  LAWRENCE.    Cloth,  12mo,  pp. 
177.    Price  $1.00. 

A  pleasant  hand-book  for  the  historical  reader. 

7.  Two  Months  in  Europe.    By  O.  R.  BURCHAP.D.    Paper,  IGmo,  pp.  168. 
Price,  50  cts. 

It  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  what  may  fairly  be  seen  on  a  vacation  trip. 

8.  Camps  and  Tramps  in  the  Adirondacks.    By  Judge  A.  J.  NORTHRUP. 
Cloth,  IGmo,  pp.  302.    Price  $1.25. 

It  smacks  of  the  woods,  breathing  their  true  spirit  in  narration  of  spirit- 
ed adventure. 

9.  Carleton  Island  in  the  Revolution.    The  Old  Fort  and  its  Builders.    By 
W.  II.  DURHAM.    Paper,  IGmo,  pp.  128,  Illustrated.    Price  50  cts. 

A  valuable  contribution  to  the  local  history  of  New  York. 

10.     The  Tree  of  Mythology .    By  CHARLES  DEB.  MILLS.    Cloth,  8vo,  pp,  281. 
Price  $3.00. 

The  best  popular  work  on  mythology  we  have  in  English.—  Unitarian 
Revieiv. 

C.  W.  BARDEEN,  Publisher,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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